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ABSTRACT 


Supplementary teaching materials for French language 



programs are presented in this text. Primarily intended for secondary 
school students, the study contains seven units of material. They 
include: (1) French gestures, (2) teaching the interrogative 

pronouns, (3) French cuisine, (4) recreational learning games, (5) 
French- English cognates, (6) writing skills in French, and (7) gems 
of wisdom — including proverbs, sayings, locutions, literary quotes, 
and common verses. Cartoons derived from "Asterix" and elsewhere are 
frequently used to illustrate the materials. (RL) 
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TO THE TEACHER 



This material was prepared to meet an unfilled need French teachers 
have for practical, usable teaching Ideas to supplement those found In 
textbooks. It hAS been designed to help make the learning of French more 
exciting, more Interesting, and more valuable both to teachers and to 
those who study the language. 

The material has been divided Into sections, each of which has been 
treated as an Integrated whole* Suggestions for the teacher usually, 
appear Inside a small, rectangular square. 

Numerous Illustrations have been Included to enhance both clarity 
and appearance. Those for French Gestural Language were drawn by Michael 
Lyons and are patterned after figures from the well-known Asterlx series 
published by Dargand S.A. , 92 Neullly -sur- Seine In France. 

I should like to acknowledge the valuable assistance of the follow- 
ing students In my French methods classes who have assisted In prelimin- 
ary research, composition Illustration and typing of parts of the work: 
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FRENCH GESTURES 




To gain an understanding and an appreciation of gestural language 
among the French is to augment one's ability better to comprehend the 
culture, the people and the language. It is common knowledge that the 
French talk with their hands — probably more at least than people of 
other cultures. .The material in this treatise is an attempt to apprise 
learners of the importance of gestural language itself as well as 
offering them a means of learning to comprehend and produce common 
gestures presented. 

Each of the 24 gestures is illustrated in a natural context in a 
large sketch at the top of the page. Then, below, the gesture itself 
has been enlarged for a clearer view. At the bottom of the page a 
verbal description of the gesture is given along with a brief commen- 
tary. 

At the end a five page evaluative section has been added which 
will aid the teacher in her presentation. 



J • Hale Miller 




Gestural Language 




A gesture may be broadly defined as a visible expression, 
posture, movement of the head, face, body, limbs or hands, that a speaker 
makes, consciously or unconsciously, with the aim of conveying his 
message. For practical purposes, gestures may be classified and par- 
tially illustrated as follows: 

Folk gestures: Indian sign language, interlocution (by hand 

signals) of deaf mutes, semaphore signaling, umpire, and auctioneer 
signs • 

Autistic, that is, self-directed, nervous gestures: doodling, 

opening and closing objects carried in the hand, swinging a watch 
chain, tapping with the fingers, crossing legs, smoking, and snacking. 

Mosher postulates that all gestures are literal or figurative. 

The former applies to gestures when they refer to physical objects, to 
the material world, indicating location or extent in space such as by 
a wave of the hand. Figurative applies to gestures when they express 
mental or emotional states or actions which are analogous to physical 
states or actions. Mosher goes on to subdivide these latter into the 
following classes: purely emphatic, descriptive, locative or 

distinguishing, expressive of physical, mental, or emotional states or 
actions • 

Research into gestural or non-verbal language is relatively 
new. Human gesticulation has been the object of much interest through- 
out history and in the 19th Century began to be investigated scientific- 
ally by a number of scholars. These scholars suggested that gestures 
started with the origin of language. Hayes of the University of Florida, 
says that among the Sioux Indians, gesture language and picture writing 
existed side by side, with a close correspondence between the two. In 
some cases Sioux Indian pictographs did not depict the being represented 
at all, but rather the manual gesture which designated this being. It 
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is known that the Phoenicians , the colossal pedlars of the ancient 
world were forced by necessity to communicate with gestures. Professor 
Flinders Petrie reports that "A great signary . . . was in use all 
over the Mediterranean as early as 5000 before Christ." Mr. Tchang 
Tcheng-Ming, in his book L'Ecriture Chinoise et le Geste. Humain finds 
intimate relationships between Chinese gestures and Chinese writing. 
Hundreds of characters contain the symbol for hand, eyes, body, feet, 
and face, caught in the act of gestural communication. Tchang calls 
these characters frozen gestures . It is well known that American 
Indians communicated intertribally by means of a universal sign 
language which served as a gestural lingua franca everywhere. 



GESTURAL LANGUAGE TODAY 



Many educators have suggested that gesture is an important 
part of language, that it contains enough matter to be included under 
the general heading of content. It can 
be and ought to be taught. Professor 
Francis Hayes has even suggested that we 
should have a dictionary of gestures. In 
certain civilizations, gestural language 
is the main type of communication. The 
sign language of the North American Indian 
is so complete that it has often been com- 
pared to the deaf-mute language. In a 
society like those of the Western World, 
gesture is an enlarged conception of the 
word language. It has been said that 
gestures speak louder than words, they 
can either give you away or redeem you. 

Although by fat the majority of 
people resort to gestural language as an 
enlargement of their own word language, 
non-verbal language is used extensively 

among certain classes of people. Criminals have their own secret 
gestures. Surgeons use a hand code with the instrument nurse for 
indicating instruments needed in the operating room. Trappist monks use 
a number of gestures for communication. The handshake is the customary 
ritual for closing the unprogrammed meeting of the Quakers. Grant 
Loomis has written a book on the sign language of truck drivers in which 
he explains the meaning of their gestures. It has also been claimed 
that you can teach a form of language to a chimpanzee by signs. In his 
book The Age of Reason , Jean Paul Sartre mentions that drug addicts, 
prostitutes, and sexual perverts are said to use certain gestures as 
identification and for solicitation. It is said that Louis XIV never 
passed any woman without removing his hat. How far he removed it depended 
upon the lady's rank. 




GESTURAL LANGUAGE IN FRANCE 

French civilization, owing its growth and development largely 
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to an Influx of Immigrants, has bean a malting pot of cultures. Among 
the elements which have stood tha tast of tlma has been a rich heri- 
tage of gestural language, soma dating from tha Gauls and Romans, 
which Is so basic to communication that It cannot be Ignored If the 
learner desires properly to "apmak" and "understand" French. 

A knowledge of gestures and 
their meaning In the language of the 
French permits one at once to estab- 
lish a better rapport and alas to' 

Identify with the people mors readily. 

In addition to facilitating communl- 
catlon, gestures enhance one's chances 
of making friends quickly. Although 
Mario Pel estimates that there are 
some 700,000 gestures tucked away In 
all languages and cultures of the 
world, only a few of the most common 
French gestures will be Illustrated 
and described here. 

One must keep In mind that all gestures are not used uniformly 
by all classes of people In all regions* In tha ease manner that One 
might choose only the best vocabulary when addressing royalty, so ought 
one to select only certain gestures for use in polite company. For 
example, French etiquette prescribes that when one la Introduced to 
an Important person, in lieu of shaking hands, a gentle bow Is in order. 
.The bow may be accentuated up to the kissing of the hand for a lady, 
depending upon her degree of Importance. Because the well-educated 
Frenchman has a better command of the spoken language, he Is less likely 
to make extensive use of gestural language. In fact, as the Individual's 
social standing and education diminish, the quality and number of 
gestures he uses tends to Increase. Education has a marked effect on the 
degree to which one resorts to gestural language. 

Some variety and change in the gestures found In different 
regions of France are to be expected. People from the city may use 
slightly different gestures than the average countryman. Those des- 
cribed below, however, will, In the main, be used rather generally 
throughout France. 

Each gesture on the following pages Is shown first in a social 
situation. At midpage, the gesture itself is isolated and below 
described with directions sund ■ commentary . At the end, suggestions on 
how to teach these gestures In the classroom have been included. 
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HOLDING BOTH HANDS TOGETHER, INDEX FINGERS EXTENDED WITH PALMS 
DOWNWARD is a gesture characteristic of French geniality and friendliness. 
French men (as well as women) embrace, everyone shakes hands, and 
contact (touch) is far less taboo than in the United States. It is 
little wonder that the French should designate a close friendship by 
extending the index fingers of both hands held tightly together almost 
as though they were embracing. The gesture is used among men, women, 
and children. 
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WAGGING THE UPWARD EXTENDED INDEX FINGER FROM SIDE TO SIDE is a 
gesture which expresses a negative , admonitory assertion meaning 
permission not granted or you ought not do whatever is in the offing. 
It can also mean just plain no, there are none, there is nothing left, 
or the like. Our equivalent in the USA is wagging or shaking the head 
from side to side. The French accomplish the same purpose with the 
extended index finger moved rapidly from side to side with palm side 
facing the recipient of the comnuni cation. Facial expressions expand 
and make more explicit the degree of negation intended by the gesture. 
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ARM STRETCHED OUT WITH HAND AND FINGERS EXTENDED UPWARD much 
like a football straightarm, signifies rather forcibly to wait, to stop, 
to hold it, not to continue or go any further — at least for the time 
being. It differs from a similar American gesture in that it can mean 
more than just stopping one's physical motion, it can mean refraining 
from any activity including thinking itself. 








TAPPING THE TEMPLE WITH THE INDEX FINGER indicates the passing 
of judgment on apparent mental aberrations. This gesture commonly 
serves to put over the point that someone's thinking or actions are 
not quite right. One simply alms the index finger at the temple and 
lightly taps, indicating that the person in question is weird but 
not completely crazy. 
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THE FINGERS OF BOTH HANDS HELD TO THE FOREHEAD ACCOMPANIED BY 
DOWNCAST EYES, indicates sudden dismay or gloom upon the realization 
of a fact of circumstance difficult to bear. Sometimes, if the 
shock is especially painful, one may clutch the head. 
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WAGGING THE HAND, FINGERS OUTSTRETCHED AND PALM DOWNWARD is a 
gesture exemplifying the French tendency to frankness which Americans 
often do not demonstrate. In France, when one is asked "Coiment 
allez vous?" the tendency is not to give an automatic reply of, "tres 
bien M as we might flo. Rather, if a Frenchman has a slight headache 
he will admit it, usually by this gesture made by lowering the hand, 
palm downward with the arm extended to the front, elbow bent and 
oscillating the hand from side to side while saying in a low, 
apologetic voice "comme ci, comme 5a 11 or "pas bien, vous savez." 

The gesture and the expression tend mutually to reinforce the Impact 
of the communication. 
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LIGHTLY CLENCHED FIST WITH THUMB EXTENDED UPWARD (front or back 
view? from outstretched arm is a signal for an oncoming driver that the 
pedestrian is preempting the right-of-way. It is known among the French 
as pouce-je-passe . The gesture of thumbs up normally connands attention 
anyway, and has, within recent years, become very popular especially 
with school children. Occasionally, youth take undue risks stopping 
oncoming cars with this gesture. 
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UP AND DOWN MOVEMENT WITH THE PARTIALLY-CLOSED HAND FROM THE 
WRIST shows mild surprise or amazement usually accompanied by the 
famous French assertion, "oh la la," characterized by a special pattern 
of intonation oh la la‘, and coupled with ahand motion, not 
unlike that of a person who has just smacked his left thumbnail hard 
with a hammer and is shaking his thumb as he fills the air with 
alleviating expletives. In French "oh la la" is a mild expletive 
expressed to the accompaniment of the extended thumb and lightly 
clenched fist shaken downward from the wrist with light arm motion 
almost as though by so doing the circumstance in question could be 
motioned away. 





THE TIP OF THE INDEX FINGER TOUCHING THE LOWER EYELID (sometimes 
actually pulling it slightly downward) signalizes marked disbelief of 
information. It is also common tc substitute the expression "mon ocil" 
without executing the gesture. The expression in English "my eye" used 
within the same' context is sometimes used. It was more common in the 
U.S.A. a generation ago than it is at present. 
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THE UP-POINTED THUMB OVER A CLENCHED FIST is a gesture frequently 
used by the French to show special enthusiasm for the good qualities of 
something one owns or is proud of. The fist is clenched with the 
thumb extended upward. A verbal expression such as, c'est champion or 
c‘est ties bien, often accompanies the gesture. For emphasis the fistc 
is shaken up and down several times. Historically, the gesture is said 
to be a holdover from Roman times when the thumbs-up signal from the 
crowd at the arena expressed approval for the champion performance of 
an able gladiator — sometimes sparing his life. 
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A SIDE TO SIDE MOTION OF THE HAND instead of the up and down 
wrist action of the hand and fingers is the gesture used by the French 
upon leave taking. The palm is extended, with fingers spread to the 
departing, and waved from one side to the other. The goodbye wave 
most often used in the U.S. can be construed by the French to mean 
come here instead of goodbye, which may lead to a good deal of confusion 
and misunderstanding. 
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KISSING THE TIPS OF THE FINGERS FOLLOWED BY A BACKWARD FLIP OF 
THE WRIST is a unique French gesture generally associated with a bon 
vivant type connoisseur of good food and especially of fine wines. 
Occasionally it describes aesthetic female beauty, dancing and other 
delights. An audible smack of the lips on the tips of the fingers 
and thumb together, arched over the slightly upraised head, with a 
rapid, foot long hand motion obliquely out from the still pursed lips 
completes the action. The connotation always designates superlative 
qualities. 
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HANDS CLENCHED TOGETHER WITH FINGERS INTERLOCKING reflects a 
special exclamatory glee one experiences (especially among the young) 
at having worn a game or excelled especially in some effort. 
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HOLDING THE UPWARD POINTED FINGER NEAR THE TEMPLE reflects a 
strong effort to remember something temporarily forgotten. At the 
moment the thought comes back THE FINGER IS SHOVED IN A SERIES OF 
QUICK UPWARD MOTIONS, eight or ten Inches above the head Indicating 
sudden recall.- 





RUBBING ONE'S CHEEK WITH THE BACK OF FINGERS in a series of three 
or four 3hort, upward strokes, shows the displeasure or disdain one has 
for what someone else is saying. It clearly indicates one's disagreement 
with a speaker, or performer. The gesture is usually accompanied by 
the expression, il me rase, literally he shaves me (too close and could 
cut me)." It is the kind of gesture usually used behind the offender's 
back and is characteristic of the French tendency to have and openly 
show definite and strong opinions. 





WAVING THE HAND REARWARD OVER RIGHT SHOULDER with wrist action 
manifests one's complete lack of confidence in what another is saying. 
It is a way of passively indicating that one is not listening or paying 
any attention , due usually to knowledge gained from previous experience 
that the person in question is high on talking but low in doing. The 
gesture suggests motioning the message beyond the range of auditory- 
reception. 
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FIST CLENCHED AND SHAKEN in line of sight between one's eyes and 
the alleged offender, usually accompanied by voiced epithets, is the 
most forceful manner the French have to convey extreme displeasure 
toward someone who has caused them Inconvenience, embarrassment or damdge. 
When this gesture occurs it is usually too late for apologies. Be pre- 
pared either to retreat or to counter with a gesture of equal vehemence. 






LIGHTLY CLENCHED FISTS EXTENDED WITH THUMBS UPWARD is a gesture 
often used by teachers and sometimes parents to get the attention of 
children. Usually both thumbs are extended upward, fingers drawn in, 
arms out to the side, sometimes raised or lowered slightly for emphasis. 
Those around know this gesture requests quiet and attention. Children 
are schooled to assist ’’lc maitre" by quietly exclaiming "pouce, pouce!" 
so that those not watching will hear and also become quiet and lend 
their attention. 






CROSSING THE ARMS OVER THE CHEST AND RAPIDLY OUTSTRETCHING THEM 
TO THE SIDE AND UPWARD two or three times signals one's emphatic or 
wholehearted feelings of approbation of an idea in question. It means 
(and is usually accompanied by the voiced statement) not at all , no- 
whatsoever or go right ahead, most assuredly etc. The gesture need 
not begin with crossed arms nor may not end with fully extended arms. 
The basic motions, however, remain the same. 
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A CLICK MADE BY THUMBNAIL ACTION UNDER THE UPPER TEETH is a 
common gesture, usually between parent and child. It generally occurs 
as the negative response to a question involving the spending of money. 
It is definitive in nature, leaving no room for appeal. With a stern, 
austere look of determination a parent will gaze straight forward, 
place the nail of his thumb just behind the tips of his upper incisors 
and make a quick outward motion with the forearm resulting in a unique 
clicking sound as the fingernail is rapidly jerked from the teeth with 
the hand falling forward and down. Seldom does it require repeating 
for emphasis. 
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WAGGING THE INDEX FINGER TOWARD AND AWAY FROM THE FACE about 
six inches or so out from eye level expresses strong caution or warning. 
Usually it is reinforced by voiced admonitions, though it need not be. 

In certain instances it may be used as a gesture of emphasis. The 
gesture differs from its American counterpart in that the latter is 
executed some eighteen inches out from the eyes with somewhat less 
finger motion. 
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RAISING THE FOREARM RAPIDLY WITH PALM OF HAND PLACED ON FOREHEAD 
shows sudden grief usually reported by a second party but not necessarily. 
The head is usually truned slightly backward as the hand, which may 
clutch the head if the news is of serious nature, presses against the 
head as though imitating the blow itself which caused the misfortune. 

An appropriate verbal enter jection often accompanies the action. 
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THE THUMB INDICATES THE NUMBER ONE WHEN COUNTING IN FRANCE. 
Americans commonly put up the index finger of either hand to indicate 
one and for two, the middle finger, followed by the ring and little 
fingers for three and four. Only in the case of an even five or ten 
(using one or both hands) do Americans make use of the thumb for 
indicating a numerical quantity. In France, however, the number one 
is much like our sign for hitch hiking. For two, the index finger 
is extended approximately as a boy would do using his hand for a gun 
in the game of cowboys and Indians. Other fingers are raised in 
their order. 
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TEACHING TECHNIQUES FOR FRENCH GESTURAL LANGUAGE 
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The gesture cues (graphic and 
descriptive) reproduced below are 
for the development of teaching 
games and/or evaluative procedures. 
One game can be made up by xeroxing 
the graphic (sketch) and descriptive 
gesture cues below and having stu- 
dents draw them from a box one at 
a time, preferably by competitive 
teams, and. If they draw out a 
sketch, tell the meaning of It; If 
they draw a description, act out the 
appropriate gesture. Points can be 
awarded for correct answers. 



Among the techniques which nay be 
used to motivate students to learn 
gestures are: (1) natching, i.e., 
pairing a brief description with a 
picture, (2) guessing games — what 
does this gesture mean? act out, 
students give meaning, (3) develop- 
ing "gestural dialogs", i.e. com- 
municating (conversing) with the 
use of gestures only, (4) having 
students insert (upon a cue) an 
appropriate gesture into a chosen 
dialog selection and (5) show a 
French film and have students pick 
out each gesture and tell the mean- 
ing of the ones they know. 



Graphic 
gesture cues 



Descriptive 
gesture cues 




... Indicates the passing of 
judgment on apparent mental 
aberrations . 




... a forceful manner the 
French have to convey extreme 
displeasure toward someone who 
has caused them Inconvenience, 
embarrassment or damage. 
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. . . indicates dudden dismay or 
gloom upon the realization of 
a fact of circumstance difficult 
to bear. 
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. . . shows shock or grief upon 
the learning of extremely bad 
news. 
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... an. indication of marked 
displeasure of a second party's 
inconsiderate or thoughtless 
actions — usually with regard 
to driving. 




. . . expresses strong caution 
or warning about what may 
happen if ... 
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... manifestation of one's com- 
plete lack of confidence in what 
another is saying. 




... signals one's emphatic or 
wholehearted feelings of appro- 
bation of an idea in question. 
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. . . used by teachers and some- 
times parents to get the atten- 
tion of children. 
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. . . characteristic of French 
geniality and friendliness. 
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. . . shows mild surprise or 
amazement usually accompanied 
by the famous French assertion, 
"oh la la." 



... reflects a strong effort to 
remember something temporarily 
forgotten (first part), indicates 
sudden recall (second part) . 



. . . conveys the definite idea 
that a second party — usually an 
offending driver — is blind and 
has committed a faux pas, which 
barely failed to result in an 
imagined catastrophe. 
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. . . exemplifies the French ten- 
dency to frankness . . . and tends 
to reinforce the Impact of a 
communication which tells how 
one really feels. 



... a gesture associated with 
leave taking among French 
people. 
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... • unique gesture generally 
associated with a "bon vivant" 
type connoisseur of good food 
and especially of fine wines. 



. . . shows special enthusiasm 
for the good qualities of some- 
thing one owns or is proud of. 
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... a special exclamatory glee 
one experiences at having won 
a game or excelled expecially 
in some effort. 




. . . signal for an oncoming 
driver that the pedestrian has 
the right-of-way. 





... expresses a negative, admon- 
itory assertion meaning permis- 
sion not granted or you ought not 
do whatever is in the offing — 
can also mean Just plain no. 
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. . . occurs as the negative res- 
ponse to a question involving 
the spending of money. It is 
definitive in nature, leaving 
no room for appeal. 




. . . indicates the number one 
when counting. 
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Pro no u ns: 



Teaching 
The Interrogative 

QU'EST-CE QUE - QU'EST-CE QUT . <JI EST-CE QUE 



QUE EST-CE QUT 




As can be seen from the above illustration, the use of the 
interrogative pronoun "Qu'est-ce qui," on the part: of the French 
teacher was misunderstood by the two American students. The inter- 
rogative pronouns "Qu'est-ce que," "Qu'est-ce qui," "Qui est-ce que." 
and "Qui est-ce qui" ^ave always been difficult for Americans to 
understand and even more difficult to teach as any French teacher can 
testify. Without a doubt, however, a proper understanding of these 
interrogative pronouns must be developed before any French student 
will be able to naster the language. With this fact in mind, there- 
fore, the next few pages will develop a "logical approach" to teach- 
ing these interrogative pronouns 
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